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THE OBAYON. 



THE POOE ARTIST; 

SEVEN EYESIGHTS ADD ONE OBJECT. 
(Concludtd.) 

In old times there were various orders of knights — 
Knights of St. John, Templars, White Cross Knights, Red 
Cross Knights, and Black Cross Knights — the symbol of the 
class being the loafing knight-errant. A parallel classifica- 
tion exists among modern intellectual knights. We have 
White Cross Knights, Black Cross Knights, a surfeit of 
Templars, and very few Hospitallers; the representative 
man being the critic. The critic wanders about the do- 
main of literature and art, holding passages at arms in be- 
half of favorite ideas; he is rarely disturbed by the superior 
orders who are ditched in among the battlements of learn- 
ing, becanse they and the critic have graduated in the same 
school. It seems as if the critic must wander at will until 
another Cervantes appears to give the critical Quixote a 
good-natured but final kick into the limbo of humanity's " re- 
presentative men." Without considering the question as to 
whether the public loves the critic — which question, to 
keep our middle-age parallel in view, might involve one as 
to whether the people of old times entertained any love for 
knights-errant — we certainly know that authors never held 
tbem in great affection. Hear Ben Jonson : " Critics are 
a kind of tinkers ; that make more faults than. they mend 
ordinarily." Lord Bacon reports Sir Henry Wotton's say- 
ing : " Critics are like brushers of noblemen's clothes." 
. Swift thought that " If men of wit. and genius would re- 
solve never to complain in their works of critics and de- 
tractors, the next age would never know they had any." 
Somebody has said that " Poets taught criticism, but they 
could not teach critics poetry." Shenstone expresses him- 
self politely : " Critics must excuse me if I compare them 
to certain animals called asses; who, by gnawing vines, 
originally taught the great advantage of pruning them.*' 
So much for the verdict of authors. Some modern Egyp- 
tian who prefers to express his thought in hieroglyphic 
form thus draws an emblem of criticism. It consists of a 
female of a certain age ; her expression is a stern one; her 
eyes are intently fixed, and we can justly state that her 
costume is extremely simple. She is seated on a bench 
correcting a book ; she has a pen in one hand, and in the 
other she displays a scholastic whip such as was used for 
flagellation in the middle ages. 

Before resuming the thread of the subject as it is woven 
in with the career of the Poor Artist, we have a story by 
Heine to relate. In this little allegory the artist, the 
critic, and those who sympathize with the artist are fairly 
pictured : 

" A certain somnambulist princess, through the delicate 
" instinct of love, culled at night in the gardens of Bag- 
". dad the rarest flowers and arranged them in an exquisite 
" bonqnet, without being conscious of their meaning. 



" When she awoke and while reclining in an apartment of 
" the harem, her eyes fell npon this nocturnal bouquet, and 
" she became lost in reflection as if occupied with a forgot- 
" ten dream ; her reverie ended by dispatching the bou- 
" quet to her well-beloved Caliph. The fat eunuch who 
" bore it, excited as he was at the sight of these beautiful 
" flowers, had no perception of their subtle import. But 
" Haronn-al-Raschid, the commander of the faithful, the 
" successor of the prophet, the heir of Solomon's ring, at 
" once read the language of the bonquet ; his heart 
" bounded with delight ; he kissed each flower again and 
" again, smiling with joy as he felt the tears course down 
" his cheeks and fall upon his long beard." 

The Poor Artist found a sovereign 1 He picked np a 
lost drop of somebody's labor with which he was able to 
obtain a ride to a neighboring town, and start life afresh. 
As he rode along in a countryman's cart, he built new cas- 
tles in the air ; these were based upon the sovereign, 
were inhabited by Aurelia and himself, and the walls were 
hung with extraordinary works of art by his own hand. 
His dreams were thus interrupted: . . 

The Artist was roused from his smiling, and somewhat self- 
complacent reverie, by an ejaculation of the countryman who 
was driving him : 

" Lor, raeaster, oney lookey theere I Theere's a bootiful 
sight ! It does one's eyes good to zee zuch a wonderful sight!" 

Our friend looked up. They were approaching a briok-field ; 
and, leaning against a large pile of bricks, gasping for breath, 
by reason of his fatness, there was a prize-ox on his way to a 
cattle-show. 

" Theere!" said the countryman, "I call that a thing worth 
zeeing!" 

" Certainly," said the Artist to himself, " there seems much 
truth in the Bee's remark. It's the faculty behind the eye that 
makes the great difference — at least, with creatures of the same 



Once established in town, the Poor Artist 

took an exhibition-room, the largest and best lighted one he 
could find; arranged his sketches on the walls; worked at 
them incessantly for a week ; borrowed money of his landlord ; 
and finally sent a note to Anrelia's uncle, informing him that he 
had implicitly followed his advice, and had now a set of pictures 
to exhibit, such as the eye of man had never before beheld! he 
had startling novelties — recondite, extraordinary things — new 
views of Nature — some people might even pronounce them 
wnuatoral.. 

The uncle came. 

In about an hour the philosopher of "The world as it is, and 
must remain " drove np to the door. The Artist ran and looked 
out of the window — saw the well-known barouche, but Aurelia 
was not in it. The dreaded uncle came heavily up the stairs, 
and entered the exhibition-room. 

" Now, young gentleman," said he, brusquely, as the 
Artist advanced to meet him, " don't run away with the 
notion that extravagance and eccentricity are the same thing 
as original genius. No, air, they are wide asunder as the 
poles. I fear, by the note you have sent me, that so far 
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from following my counsel you have totally mistaken my 
meaning. You know I said to you, follow Nature — avoid 
everything like caricature or whimsicality — be simple; think" 
(here he raised his emerald-headed cane between a thumb and 
finger, and continued to drop the fernle perpendicularly upon 
the floor, thus giving a dotted emphasis to each reminiscence)—- 
"think of the average intellect of the public; do not paint 
for intellectual exceptions. I told yon, if you remember, that 
the public would never patronize monstrosities ; that it was un- 
questionably a very good thing to adopt a little something 
rather newish, and not too common ; but although people 
might run after oddities for a time, they never gave a continued 
patronage to anything that was not Buited to their own habits, 
and ordinary course of thought. A low standard, no doubt, in 
many respects ; but so it is. Perhaps I did not use those words 
exactly ; but that was what I intended to convey." 

The Poor Artist sank down in a chair. He saw it was all 
over with him. 

The nncle then began to walk about the room, giving an un- 
willing glance now and then at a picture, and recommending 
the study of simplicity. 

The Artist continued to sit without word or motion, having 
given himself up for lost. 

The uncle gradually seemed to become uncomfortable, as 
though he did not know in what way he could decently leave 
the room. At last he muttered something more about sim- 
plicity and natural objects, and began to quote from Words- 
worth's " Evening "Walk." 

'* How pleasant, as the sun declines, to view 

The spacious landscape change in form and hue ! 
' Here, vanish, as in mist, before a flood 
Of bright obscurity, bill, lawn, and wood ; 
There, objects" 

"Sir!" exclaimed the Artist, suddenly jumping up, as though 
human nature's powers of endurance had passed their limit — 
" Sir I" cried he, " I am ashamed of your mental shuffling ! I 
care nothing for your objects, nor your simplicity— nor for Mr. 
Wordsworth — nor for you yourself— nor for your wealth — nor 
for your patronage — nor for your detestable, pragmatical^ double- 
dealing advice I" 

As our enraged Artist concluded this, he threw himself des- 
perately upon the confounded uncle, and thrust him out of the 
room before he well knew what washappening to him. Having 
performed this feat, our unfortunate friend locked the door of 
his exhibition-room, and strode up and down, and across, with 
a lion-like air, and feeling extremely refreshed, exhilarated, in- 
dependent, and defying. 

" Ah !" said he, " the material, the physical, the forcible — 
that everybody understands, and its occasional use does excel- 
lent service." 

It pains us to be obliged to expose the weakness of 
artistic character. How much better it would have been 
for the Poor Artist, if, before opening his exhibition, he 
had solicited the uncle to sit for his portrait, and obtained 
his consent to exhibit it as one of the principal attractions 
of his collection. But the Poor Artist was not very wise. 
To recover from the shock of this encounter onr hero began 
a picture. Uncertain what subject to paint, he hastily 
sketched in a landscape, and to make the foreground at- 
tractive, he introduced the prize ox he had seen a few days 



before. "While thus engaged, and on the evening previous 
to his exhibition of " One Object as viewed by Seven Eye- 
sights," an old lady was announced. It was grandma : 

The Artist, not well knowing what to say or do for the best, 
apologized for the absence of the sun, and followed the old lady 
with a candle. 

*' Ah, yea, very pretty," said she, as she' moved along from 
one to the other. " This, I suppose, is what you imagined the 
Fly to see — very pretty 1 and tins was what the Owl saw — 
very charming ! this, no doubt was the Frog's picture — ah, all 
very pretty 1 — very clever 1 — What may be the price of the 
collection?" 

The Artist stood silent with surprise. 

" What is the price, I say,, of the whole collection ? I am 
delighted with them," pursued the old lady, sheathing her 
spectacles ; " and I mean to purchase them all. Well, what do 
you say? Here are two hundred guineas for the collection. 
Well?" 

The Poor Artist was overjoyed ; he could scarcely think he 
heard or saw correctly. And after the uncle's behavior to 
him — and his to the uncle ! What did it all mean ? 

"Well?" pursued the old lady. "Why don't you answer? 
But you accept my offer, no doubt, and I desire the collection 
to be packed up and sent off to my solicitor — to a friend of 
mine, I should say, to-morrow morning." 

"To-morrow!" exclaimed' the Artist, waking up, "But I 
have announced to-morrow as the first day of my exhibition : 
and you see, my dear madam " — here he began to brush up his 
faculties a little — " you see, it is very unusual in the purchaser 
of a picture, when it is just about to be exhibited, to take it 
away on the instant. This, you know, is hardly fair towards 
the artist." 

" Those are my terms, sir," said the old lady, with an im- 
patient air; "and I must add, moreover, that I should also 
require you to, leave the town the same day. If you agree to 
this, I don't care if I give two hundred and fifty guineas for 
the collection." 

Our Artist was much perplexed by all this. He began to 
have uncomfortable misgivings, and turning short upon the 
old lady, begged most earnestly to inquire .after her fair grand- 
daughter. At this the old lady's countenance became very 
angry ; and with an abrupt and evasive reply, she told him he 
should have till nine o'clock the next morning to consider her 
proposal. She then bustled off in a considerable state of- 
nervous dissatisfaction. 

The next morning brought another visit from the nncle. 
He came before the doors were opened to the public. Be- 
lieving that women in general were bad hands at business, 
he thought grandma had managed imprudently, so he came 
prepared to make a larger offer, and close the matter with- 
out delay. 

" Give me leave, sir, to ask one question," said the Artist. 
" Does your niece approve or know of this proposal ?" 

" I do not come here to answer questions," ejaculated the 
uncle, " but to make you a proposal — one which no man in his 
senses would dream of refusing under your circumstances. It 
is this. Pack up your collection of sketches immediately. 
Affix a placard with the word * Sold,' to your outer door. 
Leave this town directly, and never return to it, or write to 
any soul in this place, and here is a check for £500." 
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" And Aurelia ?" stammered the Artist. 

"Ton will at once and forever renounce all farther thoughts 
of her," exclaimed the uncle. "Now, sir, do you understand 
me?" So saying, he produced from his waistcoat pocket a 
check for £500, and from the pocket in his skirts, a large placard 
bearing the word " Sold." 

" Sir," said our Poor Artist, " I do understand you now, and 
I answer without a moment's hesitation that my feelings are 
not to be bought or sold, and I decline your proposal." 

The philosopher of the unprogressive world was not a little 
astonished at this reply, and not a little wroth. He made 
several attempts, now at intimidation, now at persuasion, bat, 
finding all in vain, he hurried stormily down stairs as the clock 
struck ten ; and, on the street door being opened, he met a 
crowd coming to the Exhibition of " Seven Eye-sights and One 
Object 1" 

There was a crowd on the first day, bat on the fourth 
his rooms were empty. The exhibition proved a failure. 
It happened, however, that the exhibition occurred about 
election time, and by some accideut the candidate elect for 
parliament found his way into it. Of course, a crowd fol- 
lowed the new member. 

" Capitall 1 ' exclaimed the new member; .... you 
know how to paint, I see. I should like to becume the pur- 
chaser of one of your sketches. And if you do not like to break 
the set, why paint me a copy of it." 

" "Which do you mean, sir?" inquired the Artist. 

li That one in the corner," replied the new member, point- 
ing to the sketch of the prize ox and the brick-field. " That is 
a very pretty piece of real nature. I shall be happy, to give fifty 
guineas for it, if you will accept them." 

The Artist, in amazement, bowed confusedly. 

"*WhyI" exclaimed one of the gentlemen present who was 
a great cattle-breeder ; " it's my Stall-burster, that won the 
prize at the cattle-show last weekl Yes; that it is! And 
wonderfully like !" 

Everybody crowded— ^ladies and all — squeezing and jigging 
round about, to have a look at Sir Charles's " Stall-burster ;" 
and very mnch delighted everybody seemed to be, and no 
doubt really was. The new member shook our Artist by the 
hand; so did Sir Charles, and offered him a similar sum to 
make another picture of " Stall-burster," for which purpose he 
invited our friend to come and spend a week at his house, 
directly his exhibition closed. The new member also invited 
him; the ladies smiled upon him — he felt that his fortune was 
made 1 

We have quoted pretty largely, and we cannot follow the 
Poor Artist through all the details of his career. Sufficient 
to say, fortune had smiled on him. " His picture of Stall- 
burster did him immortal honor I" With this success, 
however, he was not satisfied, so he determined to make a 
cartoon of a very large picture. The spirit and intent of 
the picture may be gathered from the following : 

The picture he meditated was one which should embody the 
most practical part of his recent novel experiences, and bring 
them to bear on the general understanding iu a far move definite 
form than could be reasonably expected from any of the pic- 
tures derived from the descriptions of his friends in the wood. 

As the principal object of the foreground, he took the sketch 



he had made from himself, when in a state of despair, at the 
apparent rain of all his hopes ; and this figure he placed on the 
brink of a precipice. Beneath it rolled a dark sea, occupying 
the whole of the lower foreground, or base of the picture. Be- 
hind the figure were seen orchards with fruit-trees heavily 
laden, and of deep golden hues ; herein bearing in mind the 
garden of the Hesperides. suggested by a part of the descrip- 
tion of the Bee. On one side of these orchards slept a clear, 
soft lake, wherein the fruit-trees, clouds, and other objects were 
dreamily reflected. He owed this thought to the Fish. Beyond 
the lake rose a gentle green sweep of land, on the upper ridge 
of which ran a streak of red gravel, whereon was seen a faction- 
fight of the most desperate kind, as induced by an election con- 
test. This he derived from the description given him by the 
Ant. In the remote distance he placed a village spire, sur- 
mounted by a cross, induced by certain reflections on the many 
trials of this life, with man's hopes beyond; not, however, 
without sundry passing emotions and joyous hopes with regard 
to a " heaven upon earth," associated with his thoughts of 
Aurelia. 

The picture was completed : 

On the first day of opening his great picture to the public, the 
Artist naturally expected a great concourse of visitors; but the 
New Member had suddenly driven off a few miles in the 
country, on a trout-fishing excursion, and most of our friend's 
other patrons were engaged at a cock-fight which had been 
privately got up by Sir Charles, in the "subscription ball-room " 
of the town. Nevertheless, the promise of the new member 
to come with a party of dashing people, had been loudly noised 
abroad, and a good sprinkling of visitors presented themselves 
iu the course of the morning. They were, for the most part, 
interested in his new picture, as much as one usually sees the 
public interested in such things, and several even sought to 
comprehend the individual history of mind and circumstances 
he had portrayed. But if the Artist was disappointed in the 
degree of comprehension that was elicited, he was yet more 
surprised at the variety of it in kind ; in fact, many people 
seemed to comprehend things which he had never intended, or 
which were the direct opposite of what he had intended. 

" There !" said a gentleman, addressing a young lady on his 
arm, "you see how finely the Artist tells his story of disap- 
pointed love. He turns his back upon the beautiful world — he 
no longer cares for anything it contains — he is glad to leave it 
behind him, and leap into the dark flood forever." 

" Look, Master Townsend !" said a schoolmaster to one of 
his favorite boarders, " there is an example of proud ambition : 
it climbs up to a precipice only to fall. Proud ambition leads to 
suicide. A moral lesson, you observe, and a good copy for 
a small hand." 

A farmer lamented the great waste of fields in grass, which 
would grow corn so well on one side, and be just the thing for 
turnips lower down. A market-gardener, close behind him, 
made objections to the same effect: — "Peas, beans, early cab- 
bages, and lettuces, for the spring; summer vegetables, in 
course; and celery, beet-root, endive, and salsify, for winter 
stock — all lost to the market for want of a head-piece in the 
owner of the estate ;" touching his own forehead with a grave 
and conceited look as he spoke. 

" I say, young gentleman," said a fox-hunter, who was look- 
ing up at the principal figure, " if you don't mind your eye, you'll 
go neck and heels over into the water." 
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A rich grocer, who had recently bought a large house with 
"grounds," remarked to his friend, the churchwarden, that the 
picture was intended to represent the dissatisfied nature of 
man. " There," said he, " is the owner of as fine a piece of 
land as need be wished ; he is surrounded by all the good things 
of this world, and yet you see his mind is bent on something 
beyond 1" 

"It is meant to represent atheism," replied the churchwarden; 
" the fat of the land is his, but the church is a long way off. 
You can scarcely see it. "What does he care?" 

A physician discoursed with a friend on the morbid condition 
of miod displayed in the whole countenance and attitude of the 
principal figure, and speculated learnedly on the character and 
extent of functional — perhaps even of organic derangement 
which lie exhibited, together with the treatment proper to be 
adopted. His friend suggested that perhaps a pound and a 
half of rump steak, and a bottle of porter, might be advisable ; 
to which the physician, with a certain grave humor, acceded, 
with the proviso that the patient in question should first walk 
fifteen miles across the country. So they passed into a discus- 
sion on the state of the weather, and thence to the aspect of 
affairs in the political horizon of Europe. 

The whole attention of one gentleman was occupied by a 
strange face which he "made out" in the clouds closely 
resembling the Turkish ambassador ; a lady who was with him 
did nothing but object to the mediocre character of the frame, 
and speculate on what sort of a frame a picture of that kind 
ought to have had, to give it any fair chance of attention. It 
was curious to observe how very few people paid any serious 
regard to the title given by the Artist, as though they were all 
determined not to attempt to see it with his eyes, nor from the 
same point of view. " Experience of an Artist!" said one; 
" he means no such thing ; what he really means is the ' Pil- 
grim's Progress.' " " Or the return of the Prodigal Son," said 
another. " It is Eugene Aram ;" " It is Sir "Walter Raleigh ;" 
" It is Rubens, before he could paint ;" — these, and other such 
things, were said. 

A short, portly, poppy-nosed innkeeper was there, with his 
still shorter and fatter wife; and they were accompanied by 
a large-limbed, smiling butcher, who wore a Batia waistcoat 
with an egg-plum pattern, embroidered with silver sprigs be- 
tween each plum. The innkeeper joked about a " marquee in 
them fields :" his wife said she wished the poor gentleman 
(meaning the principal figure) had something better to do than 
to make faces up at the cloud ; she'd soon teach him different, 
she knew. The butcher merely noticed what nice meadows 
there were for feeding cattle, or to play the flute in among the 
buttercups after a hard day's work in a very different place. 

A party of respectable tradesmen were divided in opinion ; 
some of them seemed to regard the picture as the scene of a 
shipwrecked man, who had climbed up a rock and was calling 
out for help ; some thought it was an insane patient who had 
got loose from his keepei-s ; while others, being rather jocosely 
inclined, suggested that it was only a stuffed figure set up to 
frighten away the birds — whereupon they all laughed, and 
agreed to adjourn to a tumbler of rum-and-water and a pipe. 

Several manufacturers, having taken a holiday on the occa- 
sion of the recent election (in which they had disposed advan- 
tageously of their votes), came straying into the room, in hopes 
of some amusement. Finding it was only pictures, they pre- 
sently departed with a resentful glance around the room, and in 
dogged silence, with the exception of a japanner, who addressed 



a brassfottnder and a fire-brick maker on the ehameful want of 
varnish, or other polishing, on all the picture. They were 
nothing font a take-in, that was his opinion, a id he ought to 
know something of the arts of design, after having been a 
japanner and tin-plate worker these last eighteen years and 
more. 

Two artists stood before the picture a considerable time, dis- 
coursing on its design, composition, drawing, coloring — a doubt- 
ful light here — a wrong shade there — an awkward foreshorten- 
ing in this place— an illegitimate perspective in that place— a 
pretty bit here — an effective bit there — a bold sort of thing 
altogether. 

But the group that most excited the feeling of our friend, 
was comprised of six individuals who came together into the 
room, and after wandering about from pic: ore to picture, 
assembled together in fron* of his cartoon. A by- ttander informed/ 
him who they were. That grey-headed, grave-looking personage, 
said he, is a literary man, a philosopher, and mathematician. 
He is chairman of the Arch geological Society, recently formed in 
this town, and comprising already two members and an honorary 
secretary. The young man in the stiff black stock, with the 
neat waist, is his nephew, a lieutenant of infantry. The rosy- 
cheeked schoolboy with the bright double row of silver sugar- 
loafed buttons on his jacket, is his grandson. The short stout 
figure in the brown surtout, with black bushy eye-brows and 
dark tortoise-shell spectacles, is the editor and principal pro- 
prietor of the chief provincial newspaper; he is also the 
founder of several industrial schools. The tall, thin gentleman 
in the long Oxford-mixture frock coat, wifb brown rappee 
trousers, and lundyfoot waistcoat, is a wealthy lawyer, in great 
practice. The youthful sailor by his side is lis youngest bod. 
All the party are to dine at the lawyer's ho'-ise to-day, as he 
wishes to interest the philosopher and his friend the editor, in a 
certain parochial business he has in hand for the vicars , 

The group had now formed themselves in a compact phalanx 
before the grand cartoon. They were in conversation about it. 
The Artist could not refrain from drawing n ;ar, and began to 
examine the pattern of the paper on the wall very earnestly, 
and often holding his breatb. 

" The design," said the grave philosopher, who was listened 
to with marked respect by all the semicircle, ll is of a^peculiar 
kind. The Artist has evidently taken his owr private feelings 
and position in life as the basis of his picti re. He lias not 
represented surroundiug objects as harmonizing with those feel- 
ings and that position, but as displaying themselves independ^* 
ently. 'We see this in Nature. At the sane time he has 
sought to make his picture harmonious as a whole by means of 
form and color, so that Art and Nature, thoujh held distinct 
intellectually, should not clash in their pictori.il manifestations. 
The Artist, I have no doubt, has intended this ibr a visible solu- 
tion of an sssthetical problem on the involut tary antagonism 
which exists in society between the creative faculty and those 
who enjoy its fruits." 

Our Artist pressed his forehead, with a somewhat troubled 
air. Had he intended anything so profound'? so subtle? He 
began to think he was once more listening to the complex 
reasonings of the Spider. 

"It rather appears to me," said the editor, " like the 'effort 
of a man of genius to embody certain original ideas, which do 
not properly come witbin the limit of his art." 

11 Except inasmuch as their novelty may pr- duce money," in 
terposed the man of law. 
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The philosopher and the editor exchanged looks at this 
remark, and not of the most complimentary kind towards the 
last speaker. 

"'Well, lieutenant," said the editor, taming to the infantry 
officer, as if to change the tone of the discussion/' how do you 
like this mnch-talked-of picture ?" 

" Hot at all," langhed the officer, with a clashing movement 
of his right arm across the air in front of the picture. "It's 
too full of meaning for me. Not that I should have known 
there was any meaning in it, if I had not heard what has just 
been said by my ancle and by you. Bat there w one part of it 
that takes my fancy. The fight np there. It is done," (pro- 
ceeded be, half in jest,) " in right excellent style. Carts and 
carriages are smashed— horses upset, and lying on their backs, 
kicking— men knocked down and trampled under foot in a way 
to make one's blood leap again — and all the ground red with 
the blood (it was only red gravel) of the combatants, some of 
whom I see rolling on the ground and tagging and tearing 
each other by the hair and ears. That's something like an 
interesting picture 1 I only wish the painter would let me cut 
that small slice out of his canvas." 

44 What a man 1" murmured the Artist to himself. He could 
not help thinking of the Ant, and his cry of " charge 1 " 

" A most immoral and soldierly wish, * observed the editor, 
in a tone of good-humored reproof. 

All this time, the little rosy-cheeked schoolboy had been 
standing with the roundest, blackest, and brightest pair of eyes 
in the world, staring at the cartoon, in a sort of ecstasy of 
delight. He could contain himself no longer. 

" Oh, what a beautiful shining sky I" cried he, with a jerk at 
the hand of the young sailor, who stood next to him ; " what 
a bright, happy day to be out in the fields, running, and hopping 
and scampering, and scrambling through the grass, and over 
the hedges and gates, and ditches and stiles, and narrow planks 
across sunshiny rivulets and flood-streams — shouldn't you like 
that ? — we could sail paper boats there— and couldn't we pick 
daisies and daffodils, and Hlies-of- the- valley, with white bind- 
weed flowers, to go round. our hats, and pink ragged-robin for 
the batton-holest Oh, my eye! do yoa see those apples in the 
garden there, all with scarlet and crimson cheeks? — and do you 
see, besides, all the great golden pippins I — that long green 
meadow there — the heaps of clouds all of grey and silver fire 
and fanoy above it—and the rainbow above the clouds — and 
the rays of light above the rainbow — and the wide, wide clear 
blue Bky above all that, going away to heaven somewhere? 
What a place to fly a kite in 1 Ob, my eye I" 

This burst of schoolboy ecstasy produced considerable merri- 
ment among the group and among the other visitors within 
hearing; but the editor could not forbear remarking, with a 
restrained smile, that the picture contained suggestions to an 
industrious spirit of more importance than red-cheeked apples, 
or high-soaring kites. 

"Don't think so," 6aid the lieutenant. 

As for the young sailor, he gave his opinion, with his hands 
in his jacket-pockets, that the Artist had had Alexander Selkirk 
-in his mind, after the boat he got ashore in had been lost in the 
dark sea running below the rock there. He then began to 
remark in a lounging^ fragmentary way, on the extraordinary 
clearness and completeness of the reflections of the orchards 
and other trees in the lake ; speculating, half to himself and 
half to nobody in particular, as to its probable number of 
fatboinB deep — if it were fed chiefly by rains from the hills and 



high-lands, or from springs — how it lay as to the winds — what 
sort of fish it contained, and whether its peculiar tone of color 
in some of the shady places denoted that it was impregnated 
with metals or minerals, whether it had an under-current— 
whether on a hot day it would be as pleasant to swim in as.it 
looked to be — whether, if you drank a good draught of it yon 
would be poisoned, or only physicked, or sent to sleep ; and 
whether, if you went to sleep in a boat there, you would not 
float away somewhere, so that when you awoke you would be 
likely to find yourself very much out of your latitude I He 
smiled to himself as he said this, adding, with a sort of careless 
motion, like the yawing and rolling of a ship in a calm, with a 
swell at intervals, that sailors cannot choose, but must take all 
chances. 

14 Gome," said the lawyer, who had long been showing signs 
of impatience ; " let us leave all these whimsical affairs, and go 
to something of real interest. I mean — dinner." 

The young infantry officer laughed loudly at this; the school- 
boy langhed because he heard a laugh; the young sailor echoed 
it, by way of seeming jovial. 

The editor acquiesced politely, like a man of the world ; at 
the same time he thought it right to observe that he trusted his 
friend did not mean to infer that a man's real interests were 
confined to the table or the pocket. 

44 His real interests," interposed the philosopher, " are more 
in the ideal than the tangible." 

44 Good heavens I sir," exclaimed the lawyer. "A contra- 
diction in terms 1" 

41 Yes," pursued the other : " what is your balance at your 
banker's but an idea I" 

44 Until I draw a check," rejoined the other with a decisive air. 

44 But you are not doing this all day," said the logician, 
44 nor half the day — nor duriug one hour in the twelve ; so that 
the ideal has the advantage over the real, as eleven is to a 
fraction." 

The editor took the arm of the philosopher with a pleased 
look, and they followed the lawyer mechanically as he strutted 
out; the expression of his hack (to a learned eye) denoting 
that he was pluming himself inwardly on the consciousness that 
he had a very large balance at his banker's. 

44 Well," said our Artist to himself, taking a long breath ; " it 
is certainly very plain that there is almost as much difference in 
the eyesight of these six people in looking at the same object, 
as there was between the Spider, the Bee, the Oat, the Ant, 
the Robin, and the Fish. 

With this reflection, in which may be* found the'philoso- 
phy of general criticism, we close our extracts. Little 
remains to be said. The Poor Artist found a friend in the 
new member ; his estate joined that upon which Aurelia 
resided, and he so aided the lovers as to finally make them 
happy. As for the uncle, he retired to Wales, and took 
" to breeding sheep ; employing his leisure hours in learn- 
" ing the violoncello, and endeavoring to improve the some- 
" what deficient psalmody of the little church of Pwyll-y 
" pont-garog." 

Beyond all question, in the appreciation of beauty, as in the 
calculation of political strength, number is power. That woman 
is not lovely in her expression who smiles feebly, and smiles 
only once in the four-and-tweuty hours. Nature doos nothing 
scantily. — J. S. Blaekie. 



